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ABOUT 


UBLISHERS cannot act on com- 

plaints about agents satisfactorily, if 
at all, when the agent’s name is not 
furnished. To the librarian dealing with 
individuals unknown to him it is recom- 
mended that the agent’s card be requested, 
or, if he has no card, that his name be 
obtained correctly, preferably in writing. 
Many agents observe this commonplace 
of business etiquette as a matter of course. 
When they do not, librarians will pro- 


—= 


AGENTS 


tect themselves and possibly others by 
requiring it at the beginning of the inter- 
view. 

If an agent makes an obviously false 
or questionable statement, get him to 
write it out and sign it, or at least to 
repeat it in the presence of a witness. 
An ideal method, when practicable, is to 
have a stenographer take it down. This 
was done effectively in one recent in- 
stance. 
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The statement, with an account of the 
accompanying circumstances, may be sent 
to the Committee, which will in turn 
forward it to the publisher. Effective 


supervision of a large and scattered sales 


force has understandable difficulties. 
The honest publisher does not wink at 
crooked tactics in his representatives and 
is grateful to be informed of serious 
irregularities. 


Reviews 


All about coffee, by William H. 
Ukers. 2d ed. N. Y., Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal co., 1935. xiv, 818p. 
$15. 

This is a new edition of a book first 
published in 1922, and \is a companion 
work to All about tea, reviewed else- 
where in this issue, which it resembles 
in scope, treatment, illustration and 
general format. The author has been 
editor of The Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal since 1901, and, according to his 
preface, has brought personal travel and 
organized research to the preparation of 
this volume. The title suggests fairly 
the comprehensive and detailed treatment 
of the subject. The information given 
is encyclopedic, including much of pic- 
turesque and romantic interest. 

The 1935 edition is larger by 22 pages 
than the earlier work. Several chapters 
are reprinted without change, but many 
such as “Production and consumption of 
coffee,” “Wholesale merchandising of 
coffee,” “A short history of coffee 
advertising,” and “History of the coffee 
trade in the United States” are re- 
vised or brought down to date. Two 
chapters originally written by Charles 
W. Trigg, “Pharmacology of the coffee 
drink” and “Chemistry of the coffee 
bean,” have been rewritten by a new 
author, Dr. S. C. Prescott. Of especial 
note is the consistent revision of the tables 


and statistical information, and the in- 
clusion of persons, firms and devices 
which have come to the fore since 1922. 

Chapters have been rearranged so as 
to bring related material together, and 
are grouped under the following head- 
ings: Historical aspects; Technical as- 
pects; Scientific aspects; Commercial as- 
pects; Social aspects; Artistic aspects. 
The appendix includes a chronology of 
coffee, a dictionary of coffee names and 
terms, a 36 page bibliography, and a brief 
“coffee thesaurus” ‘of phrases and sayings 
in praise of coffee. The dictionary is 
new. 

As with All about tea, one must look 
elsewhere for facts unfavorable to the 
use of the beverage, except as they are 
mentioned for refutation. Only cur- 
sory attention is paid to coffee substitutes 
and adulterants. Despite some omis- 
sions, however, the volume is remark- 
ably comprehensive and the relation of 
its subject to social history gives it a 
wider interest than the title might at 
first suggest. The chapters on old coffee 
houses, on coffee in literature and the 
arts, and especially on the coffee trade, 
contain much material which is scattered 
or not easily obtainable elsewhere. The 
story of Lloyd’s Coffee house differs from 
that given in Wright and Fayle’s History 
of Lloyds, 1927, and is apparently based 
on earlier accounts. Technical and busi- 
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ness departments will appreciate the re- 
vised statistical information. For cer- 
tain older statistics, the 1922 edition must 
still be consulted. 

The index contains 29 pages as against 
28 for edition one. In the A section of 
the latter, there are 46 entries which do 
not appear in 1935, and 88 in the M sec- 
tion. Doubtless some of these are ac- 
counted for by discontinued firms and 
machines, or by other topics no longer 
important and hence omitted from the 
text. The A section of the 1935 index 
contains 29 new entries and the M sec- 
tion contains 51. An example of faulty 
alphabetizing was noted in the appear- 
ance of “anecdotes” before “Andrews.” 
The Mc’s are separated from the M’s 
and M’Ginley and M’Gregor are al- 
phabetized with Mg. Geographical 
main entries are omitted, although 
several chapters are devoted to coffee 
from national standpoints. 

The book is well printed on highly 
calendered dead white paper, a potential 
source of glare, and is profusely illus- 
trated with half tones, pictures in black 
and white, and four color plates. 

The earlier edition contained a num- 
ber of illustrations which have been re- 
placed by new ones in the 1935 volume. 
A few maps and charts have been dropped 
entirely. Of the four color plates, three 
have been retained from the seventeen 
in the edition of 1922. The great bulk 
of the illustrations including many of 
historic and curious interest remains the 
same. ‘The unfortunate omission of any 
list of illustrations from the present work 
makes very difficult an exact comparison 
of the old with the new edition in this 
respect. 


All about coffee should be useful in 
many libraries and is recommended where 
interest in the subject justifies purchase 
and the price can be afforded. 


All about tea, by William H. Ukers. 
Itd. ed. 2v. N. Y., Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal co., 1935. cloth $25. 
All about tea is written by the editor 

of the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 

who is also author of a companion work, 

All about coffee. 

Says the author in his preface: “Since 
Lu Yu wrote the Ch’a Ching or “Tea 
scripture’ in A.D. 780, scores of books 
on tea have been published. These have 
dealt mostly with specific phases of the 
subject and have not always been free 
from propaganda. There has been no 
serious work of a general character in 
English in forty years. ‘This is the first 
independent work fully covering all 
phases, and it is intended to appeal to the 
general reader as well as to those directly 
associated with tea.” 

Mr. Ukers has, in fact, gathered to- 
gether in these two quarto volumes, to- 
taling 1,152 pages, a vast deal of varied 
and interesting information about tea, 
information otherwise scattered and some 
of it hard or impossible to find elsewhere. 

In these volumes tea is considered in 
many aspects—historical, technical, scien- 
tific, commercial, social, and artistic. 

Representative subjects dealt with are: 
the legendary origin of tea; the intro- 
duction of tea into Europe and America; 
the East India Company ; the tea clippers ; 
tea in Ceylon; tea characteristics, cul- 
tivation and manufacture in various coun- 
tries; tea machinery; tea botany, chem- 
istry and pharmacology ; the healthfulness 
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of tea; tea merchandising; history of the 
tea trade; history of tea advertising ; his- 
tory of tea drinking ; production and con- 
sumption of tea; glorification of tea in 
Japan ; historic London tea gardens ; early 
and present manners and customs involv- 
ing tea; evolution of tea-making appli- 
ances; choice and preparation of tea as a 
beverage; tea and the fine arts; and tea 
in literature. 

An appendix includes a Chronology of 
tea from 2737 B.c. when the legendary 
Chinese emperor, Shen Nung, is reputed 
to have discovered it, to the establishment 
of the Code of fair competition adopted 
by the tea trade under the National re- 
covery administration. A Dictionary of 
tea defines terms peculiar to the tea trade, 
and a workmanlike twenty-three page 
bibliography offers “‘a selected list of his- 
torical writings, notable books and peri- 
odical references in the leading libraries 
of Europe and America.” ‘The approxi- 
mately 2,000 items in this bibliography 
are international in scope, including titles 
in Dutch, French and Latin, as well as in 
English. They range from references on 
the technical angles of tea cultivation to 
a note of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “Bal- 
lad of the Boston tea party.” 

The style is clear and adequate. 

The text is illuminated by 1,700 illus- 
trations, which are interesting and gen- 
erally well reproduced, and include 
photographs and many facsimiles of con- 
temporary prints. 

A twenty-nine page index is included 
in the second volume. The chief criti- 
cism of this index is that direct geograph- 
ical entries, e.g., the names of countries, 
are omitted. Thus, present-day tea man- 
ners and customs in Japan are entered 


under Manners and customs—present- 
day—Japan, but not under Japan, for 
which there is no entry as a country. 
This course was probably adopted to avoid 
making the index too large, but is a hin- 
drance to readers approaching a topic 
from the national side. 

Though the preface disclaims the idea 
of propaganda, the work can hardly avoid 
having something of that effect because 
of the attractive presentation of the sub- 
ject. Of course, the ““Tea thesaurus,” 
containing encomiums on tea and the 
chapter of quotations on “The healthful- 
ness of tea” will hardly discourage tea 
drinking. The critic of tea, too, will find 
little to comfort him. This lack, how- 
ever, will not affect the value of the set 
for tea enthusiasts, and will be allowed 
for by others when necessary. 

From the standpoint of general inter- 
est, the contents vary somewhat. Much 
of the detail concerning the firms and 
personalities of the various national tea 
trades will appeal to individuals associ- 
ated with the tea business more than to 
the general run of readers. On the 
whole, however, A// about tea has a much 
wider interest than its title might at first 
suggest. 

The type and presswork are satisfac- 
tory. The paper is a highly calendered, 
white stock which brings out half-tone 
illustrations well, but makes the volumes 
heavy to handle and is a source of un- 
comfortable glare to the reader. The 
binding is fair, but will hardly stand 
heavy use because of the weight of the 
volumes—an ounce or an ounce and a 
half less than four pounds apiece. 

The high price, though doubtless to 
be accounted for legitimately, will prob- 
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ably prevent as wide a sale among libra- 
ries as would otherwise be the case. 

Recommended for large and medium 
sized libraries, and for other libraries 
where interest in the subject warrants 
and funds permit. 


The Citizen’s atlas of the world, by 
John Bartholomew. 5th ed. 36 cm. 
Edinburgh, John Bartholomew and 
Son; The Geographical Institute, 
1935. xii, 192, 90p. 42s. 

This is a general atlas of British origin 
with 192 pages of colored maps, of which 
74 are double-page, and a 90-page index. 

In size it occupies a place midway be- 
tween the very large atlases and the 
small handy volumes. 

Most of the maps are political. In- 
cluded, however, are world maps devoted 
to: temperatures; rainfall; vegetation 
and ocean currents; occupations ; popula- 
tion, races and religions; time zones; 
telegraphs and telephones; and air mail 
Two maps portray the distribu- 
tion of races and of population density in 
Europe. There are also maps of the 
polar regions and of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. Physical maps are in- 
cluded for the world, for the continent 
of Europe, and for the British Isles. 
There are two colored charts of marine 
code flags and national flags respectively. 

Seventy pages of maps are devoted to 
Europe of which 36 cover the British 
Isles. North America receives 29 pages, 
including 12 for the United States and 
9 for Canada and Newfoundland. The 
emphasis is thus largely European. In 
continental Europe, France receives most 
space, 6 pages; and Germany 3 pages; 
other countries receive one or two. In 


routes. 


some cases, several of the smaller Euro- 
pean states are included on one double- 
page map. 

Supplementary material includes: a 
list of place names and geographical 
terms with their meanings; a chrono- 
logical list of principal journeys of ex- 
ploration ; lists of great mountains, rivers 
and lakes with statistics of their size; a 
route chart of exploration; lists giving 
the population of principal lands and 
cities and of the world; area and popula- 
tion of the British Empire; great ship 
canals and great bridges with appropriate 
figures. 

The list of place names is devoted 
largely to the translation of descriptive 
terms of local use which occur on maps, 
such as jebel, Arabic for mountain. 

Important steamship routes and dis- 
tances are generally shown. 

Relief is shown on physical maps by 
graded color. On political maps, it ap- 
pears on some and not on others. Where 
it does appear, it is indicated by contour 
lines without figures of altitude, or by 
hachuring. Practice is not consistent. 
Heights of important peaks are given on 
the maps. 

Scales are in British statute miles and 
in kilometers. 

The lettering is clear. The color work 
is very pleasing without garishness, and 
the registration is excellent. Angli- 
cized forms of the proper names of im- 
portant cities, as well as vernacular 
forms, are given on European maps. 

The index includes nearly 45,000 en- 
tries at an estimate. Physical as well as 
political features are listed. Reference 
to localities on maps is made by capital 
and lower case letters corresponding to 
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similar letters on map margins. Use of 
the index is simple and easy. 

The preceding (fourth) edition of 
The Citizen’s atlas was not available for 
direct comparison, but from information 
supplied it may be stated that the num- 
ber of pages of maps remains the same 
(192). The charts of time zones, tele- 
graph and telephone lines, and air mail 
routes appear for the first time in the 
fifth edition. Maps show territorial 
changes made since 1924. 

The index has been cut from 212 pages, 
with 96,000 entries claimed, to 90 pages 
and not quite 45,000 entries. Whatever 
the reason for it, this radical condensa- 
tion is greatly to be deplored. An appar- 
ent incidental result is that some of 
the great mountains and lakes, which are 
the subjects of special lists, cannot be 
found in the index, though at least one, 
Long’s Peak, appeared in the index of 
1924. Despite the condensation, many 
entries appear which are not found in the 
fourth edition. 

Among atlases of American origin, 
The Citizen’s atlas is perhaps most readily 
compared with the Rand McNally world 
atlas; premier edition. Of the two, the 
latter has a somewhat wider page but 
contains only 148 pages of maps as 
against 192 in The Citizen’s atlas. It 
gives a great deal more space and detail 
both relatively and actually to the United 
States and its possessions, a page more to 
Canada, and a page less to South Ameri- 
can maps. In the number of names 
shown, some of its foreign maps through 
close crowding of legend appear to equal 
or even to exceed corresponding charts 
in The Citizen’s atlas. It gives census 
figures which, however, must be regarded 


as a convenience rather than a necessity 
in a book of maps, and it has other 
special features. 

The Citizen’s atlas, on the other hand, 
is weak from the standpoint of the Ameri- 
can user in the amount of space devoted 
to the United States, which is much more 
fully dealt with in smaller American 
works. It has no separate map of Alaska 
or of the Philippines. Contrariwise, it is 
much stronger than the World atlas in 
the Eastern hemisphere and pays much 
more attention to the British Empire, as 
might be anticipated. It has foreign maps 
not represented by corresponding maps 
in the Rand McNally work, including 
many regional ones, and the scale of 
these is generally larger. It is generally 
consistent in showing steamship routes 
which are entirely omitted in the World 
atlas. It is better executed, and is more 
attractive and easier to consult. In fact, 
in the coloration, lettering and general 
appearance of maps, and in the use of 
a single comprehensive index, The Citi- 
zen’s atlas is felt to be superior to most 
American atlases, large or small. 

As regards indexes, the Rand McNally 
world atlas greatly exceeds in the num- 
ber of entries. Its general indexes for 
United States and foreign cities number 
100,000 entries, of which 70,000 refer 
to the United States, and the indexes of 
physical features increase this total by 
an estimated 6,800. Of the less than 
45,000 entries in The Citizen’s atlas, a 
rough analytical estimate credits nearly 
38,000 entries to foreign countries as 
against 34,000 more or less in the Rand 
McNally work. 

The binding is only fair. The corners 
of the red buckram covers are not well 
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turned in, and the back lining is of paper 
instead of cloth. The sewing is good. 

In spite of its curtailed index, the 
fifth edition of The Citizen’s atlas is a 
very desirable work. It is recommended 
for libraries or for individuals needing 
a good, medium sized, moderately priced 
general atlas which emphasizes the world 
outside the United States, and Great 
Britain and the British Empire in par- 
ticular. 


The Cyclopedia of medicine. George 
Morris Piersol, editor-in-chief and Ed- 
ward L. Bortz, assistant editor. Rev. 
ed. 12v. and index. Phila. F. A. 
Davis co., 1934-1935. [1932-1934] 
$120. 

This is a comprehensive work in dic- 
tionary form presenting authoritative 
articles on the various phases of medicine 
and surgery. The editor-in-chief and 
his associates are well-known and compe- 
tent authorities in their fields. In the 
preface, considerable credit is accorded 
the late Dr. Charles E. de M. Sajous, 
founder and first editor of the Analytic 
cyclopedia of practical medicine, who 
“laid the foundation for the present 
work.” Numerous contributions by Dr. 
Sajous and many articles on drugs, espe- 
cially, are taken from the earlier work. 

The encyclopedia is made up of long 
signed monographs by specialists, together 
with many short articles unsigned, or 
signed only with one initial, the signifi- 
cance of which is not apparent. Subjects 
are treated in considerable scientific de- 
tail with full analysis of principles and 
methods. Separate sections are devoted 
to different aspects of some subjects, each 
section being handled by a specialist. For 


example, the subject of Anesthesia which 
covers 98 pages is treated by nine differ- 
ent contributors. There are nearly 400 
pages on the cardiovascular system writ- 
ten by several authors, all experts in their 
particular fields. The various diseases 
are discussed very fully under the head- 
ings of etiology, pathology, symptoms, 
diagnosis, prognosis and treatment. Sev- 
eral of the surgical subjects are dealt 
with at considerable length, e.g., plastic 
surgery is given 85 pages. Discussions of 
the social aspects of medicine such as in- 
dustrial medicine, workman’s compensa- 
tion, economics, and social service are in- 
cluded. For many subjects, abstracts of 
recent literature are appended to the 
articles. 

The work is somewhat uneven, as is 
inevitable with so many special contrib- 
utors, but on the whole the editor has 
succeeded very well in avoiding duplica- 
tion and in preserving a proper balance. 
There are more contributors from Phila- 
delphia than from any other place, but the 
whole country is represented. Many au- 
thors are from Europe and South Amer- 
ica. 
For some of the major subjects there 
are extensive lists of references. There 
has been no consistent effort to furnish 
a complete bibliography with each article, 
nor are the references given in uniform 
form. Following the article on Animal 
extracts, 454 references are cited, but for 
the article on Amputations only three are 
given, and for Appendicitis one reference 
and nine abstracts. 

Each volume is prefaced by a list of 
contributors to it, with their degrees, 
positions, etc., and by a full table of con- 
tents, which gives the topics included with 
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their divisions and subdivisions. Numer- 
ous cross references are found both in the 
table of contents and in the body of the 
work. 

There are numerous illustrations, some 
in color, including many photographs, 
diagrams and charts. 

A separate index volume brings out 
fully topics and sub-topics. 

The type is clear, distinct and for the 
most part large. Smaller type is used 
for the abstracted material and also for 
some of the shorter articles. The bind- 
ing is good and the paper heavy and of 
good quality. 

An annual supplement is planned for 
keeping material up-to-date. The index 
is in a binder which allows a new index 
filler to be substituted when an annual 
supplement is published. 

The work is not intended for the lay- 
man, “but for the medical profession as 
a whole.” Most of the articles are much 
too scientific, technical, and detailed to 
be used intelligently by anyone but the 
physician or medical student. It would 
be an excellent addition to the special 
medical library, but, for the reasons 
noted, is recommended only for such in- 
stitutions or for the private library of the 
physician. 


Cyclopedia of United States post- 
marks and postal history. Vol.2, 


Articles 17 to 33. Published under 

supervision of the Handbook commit- 

tee of the American philatelic society, 

inc. Moundsville, W. Va., Delf No- 

rona, c1935. $2.50. 

This second volume contains Articles 
17 to 33 of a work which is being brought 
out under the supervision of the Hand- 


book committee of the American phila- 
telic society. As in volume one, the seven- 
teen articles included here treat various 
phases of postmarks and related postal 
history. The titles of a few of them will 
suggest the kind and scope of the infor- 
mation included: Revenue stamps used 
for postage ; Baltimore townmarks (1773- 
1866) ; Domestic air mail postage rates 
(1918-1934) ; Quaker postmarks ; Types 
of postage meters (to 1933); A. E. F. 
postoffices in Europe (1918-1921) ; Post- 
age rates to South and Central America 
(1845-1934) ; Boston machine cancel- 
lations (1876-1933); and Distribution 
of mail by railroad in New England (to 
1882). 

Articles range in length from four to 
twenty-eight pages. Many have appeared 
previously in philatelic journals, but this 
collection of them is of definite value 
because little material on the subject is 
available in book form. The articles 
and checklists have been prepared by 
specialists. Each article is preceded by 
a sentence or two giving its scope, and 
followed by a bibliography which differ- 
entiates between source material and gen- 
eral references. Material is clearly 
presented with numerous illustrations. 
No logical sequence has been followed in 
the arrangement of articles. 

This volume contains a table of con- 
tents but no index. However, in an- 
nouncing a reprint of the first volume for 
January 1936, the editor states that the 
reprint will include a comprehensive in- 
dex to volumes one and two. 

All articles are paged separately, and 
are furnished in loose-leaf form in a 
binder to allow for the inclusion of later 
material or the user’s own notes. As new 
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data appear, supplements will be added. 
The printing is inferior. 

Recommended for individuals and for 
libraries where such a work is needed. 


Eminent Americans. 625 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, C. W. Taylor Pub. co., 
1935(?) 

The Subscription Books Committee 
has been unable to obtain a copy of, or 
information about, Eminent Americans, 
or about National hotel executives and 
Principal bankers, published by the same 
company. Until these works have been 
examined by the Committee, readers are 
advised to defer purchase. 


The Encyclopedia of Jewish knowl- 
edge, in one volume; ed. by Jacob de 
Haas in collaboration with more than 
one hundred and fifty scholars and 
specialists. N. Y., Behrman’s Jewish 
Book House, 1934. xv, 667p. buck- 
ram $5, special edition morocco $12. 
According to the preface, this work is 

designed “to offer a readable guide 

through the maze of Jewish history, in- 
cidents, experiences, persecutions, ideas, 
cultural efforts and the lives of great 

Jews and Jewesses.” 

There has been no English publication 
in the field since the authoritative and 
scholarly Jewish encyclopedia in 1906, 
of which this volume is to a very limited 
extent an abridgment, and which it sup- 
plements with information of the last 
thirty years. Who’s who in American 
Jewry has not been published since 1928. 
As there has been no up-to-date one- 
volume reference book in the English 
language on Jewish subjects, the present 
work was intended to fill a real need. 


—— 


Its usefulness depends almost wholly 
upon its supplementary function. 

The most serious defect of the book 
is lack of proportion. Music is inade- 
quately treated in half a page and is 
confined to music of the Near East. Arts 
are superficially touched upon in one 
page. Drama is briefly outlined, with 
Yiddish drama as the only modern contri- 
bution. These articles are not even suc- 
cessful abridgments of the excellent ones 
in the Jewish encyclopedia and are use- 
less as supplementary material covering 
the last thirty years. In contrast, the 
article on the Jewish theological seminary 
covers two pages, of which one lists the 
alumni by class. —The Hebrew union col- 
lege is also given a disproportionate space, 
with a list of all graduates. In the article 
on Sephardim, a paragraph is allowed for 
hospitals and philanthropic societies in 
which the Sephardim have a share either 
as founders or supporters. The discus- 
sion of Judaism gives no conception of 
its development, chronologically and geo- 
graphically. Under Literature, modern 
Hebrew literature alone is treated. 

The following names were not famous 
ones at the time the Jewish encyclopedia 
was published and indicate the scope 
for supplementary material: Einstein, 
Feuchtwanger, Louis Untermeyer, Berg- 
son, Rathenau, Bialik. However, except 
for Bialik, information about these men 
is more fully and accurately given in other 
reference books than in the Encyclopedia 
of Jewish knowledge. 

Important and scattered material has 
been assembled but has been used hap- 
hazardly and without a careful and con- 
sistently followed plan. Some of the 
topics under the letter N, for example, 
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disclose the following weaknesses and 
inconsistencies. George Jean Nathan is 
listed as “editor of Judge since 1922.” 
Who’s who in America designates him 
more accurately as dramatic editor of 
Judge and gives his achievements much 
more fully. Robert Nathan is not listed 
in the Encyclopedia though appearing in 
W ho’s who in America. Maud Nathan 
is listed in both works, but is covered 
more completely in the latter. Naomi is 
noted briefly with a cross reference to 
Ruth. The entry there is Ruth, Book of. 
There is an entry for Noah: son of 
Lamech and one for Noah, Ark of, but 
no cross reference from Ark. 

The special article on “Original Jew- 
ish contributions to civilization” lists a 
diversity of subjects and the Jewish con- 
tributors thereto, but many are included 
who do not belong in this creative and 
inventive group, ¢.g.: 

“Colonization — Maryland — among 
the first shipload of colonists that landed 
here in 1634 was Matthias de Souza.” 

“Exploration—Christopher Columbus’ 
first report of his Western discovery was 
addressed to two Jews, Louis Santangel 
and Gabriel Sanchez.” 

“Industry—Sewing Machine, Howe, 
was introduced in England by Nahum 
Salamon.” 

No definition of “contributions to 
civilization” warrants these inclusions 
and many like them which serve to 
weaken and to pad the list. 

Although there is a subject index, it 
is practically useless. It lists prominent 
Jews by nationality, Americans predomi- 
nating, with special groups under the 
headings: Women; Anti-Semitism (anti- 
Semites and Persecutions), Biblical ; Ca- 


bala and Cabalists; Ceremonies and 
customs; Chronologies; Functional 
terms; Hasidim and Hasidism ; Hebraists 
and Hebrew; Historical geography; 
Jews; Liturgy; Political personages; 
Pseudo messiahs; Statistics; Talmud; 
Talmudists and Rabbinics; Zion- 
ism; Yiddishists. 

Careful proofreading would have 
eliminated many of the mistakes that 
show hasty editing, and would have uni- 
fied the work of the contributors. 

In spite of its many and grave defects, 
the book is recommended for libraries that 
require the material, and that will use 
the book with discrimination. 


General catalog of United States 
postmarks; ed. by Delf Norona. 
Moundsville, W. Va. Delf Norona, 
c1935. 108p. paper, $1. 


The object of the Catalog is the “list- 
ing and pricing all classes of postmarks 
used in the United States, as well as by 


civil and military postal agencies of the 
United States abroad, from the earliest 
times to the present . . . with brief his- 
torical and bibliographical notes.” The 
editor explains that the listing of indi- 
vidual postmarks is a physical impossi- 
bility in a popular priced catalog. Hence 
he limits this work to classes of postmarks 
only. Where specialized catalogs and 
check lists exist, references are made to 
them. 

The classification scheme used in the 
Catalog is related to the Dewey decimal 
system with constant unit figures to indi- 
cate the period during which the post- 
mark was used. 

Prices quoted in many cases give mini- 
mum and maximum values. Cross refer- 
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ences are numerous and accurate. The 
text is illustrated throughout. The make- 
up of this book is unpretentious, with 
paper cover and rather poor print. 

The Catalog supplements but is in no 
way a substitute for the Cyclopedia of 
United States postmarks and postal his- 
tory, the second volume of which is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue. 

It is recommended for interested indi- 
viduals and for libraries which need such 
material, 


A Guide to the Children’s hour; Vol. 
11; Introductions by Marjorie Cross- 
ley Vining; Contributors, A. H. Mar- 
garet, H. Richards, Marjorie Vining, 
Claudia Hancock, Doris Van de Bo- 
gart and Francis H. Allen. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin, c1935. Red cloth 
$2.75; handcraft binding $3.25. 
This volume has been prepared for use 

with the 10-volume set of The Children’s 

hour, ©1929, edited by E. M. Tappan 

(see Subscription Books Bulletin, April 

1930), which set superseded the 15-vol- 

ume edition, cl1912. The 1912 Guide 

was not available for examination and 
comparison. 

The compilers hope that it will “play 
some part in bringing the home and 
school (each furnished with complete 
sets of the Children’s hour) into closer 
cooperation and understanding and help 
solve some of the problems of both.” 

The introduction states that the Guide 
has been planned for the use of teachers, 
parents and children. Children, how- 
ever, would find it confusing and difficult 
to use and would not be interested in 
the angle from which the material is 
presented. 


— 


The contents are divided into six sec- 
tions: 

I. Classification of stories in The Chil- 
dren’s hour according to suitability to 
age and grade of child. 

II. Stories for character building and 
guidance. 

III. Correlation of stories in The Chil- 
dren’s hour with school subjects. 

IV. Art appreciation. 

V. Music appreciation. 

VI. Glossary and index of proper names. 
The first three sections are treated 

briefly ; sections four and five fully, with 

articles and bibliographies covering a 

fourth of the Guide. Section six is com- 


plete as far as it goes, but is disappoint- 
ing in that it indexes proper names only. 
There is no general index to the set, 
which seems a serious omission in a work 
intended for reference use. 

The titles of stories in section one 
are listed by volume and page as they 


appear in the set instead of alpha- 
betically—a very inconvenient arrange- 
ment for quick reference. Ages and 
grades for which stories are suitable are 
indicated in columns to the right of page 
entries. 

Section two brings all classifiable 
material together under alphabetically 
listed subjects such as “Alertness,” “Care- 
fulness,” “Love of animals,” “Patience,” 
“Self-control” and other character traits. 
Except for subject, there is no alphabeti- 
cal arrangement here. Stories, poems, 
and articles appear in volume order, 
necessitating careful perusal to find a 
title desired. 

In section three, “Correlation of 
stories with school subjects,” English and 
American literature are considered under 
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“English,” and history and geography 
under “Social sciences.” 

English literature is covered in nine 
divisions, some of which have one or 
two entries only. The first, Period of 
Preparation, lists Beowulf; Malory is 
given under Renaissance; Shakespeare, 
for Elizabethan; Milton and Bunyan for 
Puritan; Defoe and Swift, Eighteenth 
century; and Kipling alone for Twen- 
tieth century. 

The plan for American literature is 
somewhat different. The entries are 
fuller, since the writings of more native 
authors are represented in the set. 

It seems a little unnecessary to have 
made section one a Colonial: Period, 
when there is no entry, but simply a note 
to the effect that the writers of the time 
“were considered too somber for inclu- 
sion.” 

Four representative authors are listed 


in the National Period. This is fol- 


lowed by the Classic New England 
Group, Other Writers of the Period, and 
short divisions on History; ‘Travel, 


Nature, Humor; For Children and 
Young People ; Early Leaders in Modern 
Fiction; and Special Localities (not 
named). 

The subjects, Art appreciation and 
Music appreciation, are fully covered and 
contain many helpful suggestions. Not 
only are there discussion articles but 
points on special correlations and on 
methods of presentation. Each section 
is followed by complete bibliographies 
which list sources of supplies and sug- 
gest additional material similar to that 
included in The Children’s hour. There 
is an index of phonograph records by 
title, giving composer and indicating 


catalog and number of selection, an index 
of song publications, one of instrumental 
solos, and a directory of picture supply 
houses. Parents who wish to work with 
their children, teachers not wholly fa- 
miliar with the subjects, or schools where 
resources are limited, would find this 
part of the Guide very helpful. 

Of The Children’s hour, the Bulletin 
of April 1930 said in the course of a gen- 
erally favorable review: 

“The only method of using such a set 
of books satisfactorily in a public library 
is to classify and catalog the volumes 
separately and lend them for home use, 
as they will seldom be read in the library. 
. . . The best use is for the home library 
where children may browse at will.” 

Because of the character of The Chil- 
dren’s hour as just quoted, and of that of 
the Guide itself, the latter seems hardly 
essential for libraries owning the former, 
especially where such an index as that 
by Eastman is available, or where a 
library has already analyzed and indexed 
the set. For homes and elementary 
schools owning complete sets of The 
Children’s hour, the Guide is recom- 
mended. 


Handy volume atlas of the world. 
N. Y., C. S. Hammond and co., inc., 
c1933. $1.75. 

This is a small political atlas (914” x 
6%”) containing 222 pages of maps, an 
illustrated 64-page Gazetteer of princi- 
pal countries, a variety of indexes, and 
some miscellaneous tables, including one 
of air-line distances between principal 
cities of the United States. 

Most space—about 120 pages—is 
given continental United States and 
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Canada. Each state has a double-page 
map, and most Canadian provinces have 
from 2 to 6 pages. Although the great 
emphasis on American geography is ad- 
vantageous for some purposes, it and some 
other unevennesses prevent the work 
from being a well-balanced “world atlas.” 

Maps have obviously been compiled 
from various sources. Some are very 
evidently the same as those in Hammond’s 
Modern atlas of the world (1920-1927), 
This 
diversity of source seems responsible for 
various rather striking inconsistencies in 
Necessity for using plates 
available in stock may account for a 
double-page map of Arabia as against a 
single page for Japan with Chosen, and 
for other incongruities and defects which 
suggest commercial convenience rather 
than scholarly planning. 

Lettering varies in style and legibility. 
On some maps apparently printed from 
old plates, e.g., Ontario, Alaska, and 
Greece, type shows signs of wear which 
make it hard to read especially in the 
smaller sizes. Some of the United States 
maps are so crowded with legend as to 
be very unpleasant and confusing to use. 

Of the several indexes, the most ex- 
tensive is that for cities and towns in the 
United States. This is arranged alpha- 
betically by state, and under state, by 
city or town. It is in consequence hard 
to use. 

None of the indexes includes topo- 
graphic features. 

The Descriptive Gazetteer of the Prin- 
cipal Countries of the World gives con- 
cise information on general physical 


reprinted with slight changes. 


treatment. 


features of each country, government, 
commerce and industry, communications, 


—,, 


principal cities or towns, and dependen- 
cies if any. Population figures are not 
supplied, but may be found in the several 
indexes. For the United States, these 
are stated to be from the 1930 census. 
Numerous photographic illustrations are 
included, and are generally good and in- 
teresting. The Gazetteer is reprinted 
with some revisions and small additions 
in Our planet (see Subscription Books 
Bulletin, July 1935), as are likewise 
numerous maps. It is of more interest 
to the home than to the library. 

The Handy volume atlas of the world 
contains useful material, but suffers from 
lack of balance, unevenness of treatment 
and often poor legibility. It is there- 
fore recommended only where small size 
and low price, combined with much em- 
phasis on American geography, are of 
first importance. For the world outside 
the United States and Canada, more satis- 
factory atlases of comparable size and 
price are available. 


John Martin’s big book for little folk. 
7v. N. Y., John Martin’s book house 
and the Wise publishing co., c1919- 
1934. 882p. (approx.) Red fabri- 
koid $24.80; discount to libraries 
25%. 

The title given above appears on the 
back of each volume above the volume 
number, but the title pages differ among 
themselves. In volumes 1 and 2 they 
read, “John Martin’s Big Book for 
Young People,” and volume 5 has, “John 
Martin’s Big Book for All Children.” 
Other volumes duplicate the binder’s 
title. This suggests an attempt to appeal 
to as wide an age range as possible but 
there is no grading of contents. 
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Each volume of the set carries a dif- 
ferent copyright date. These range from 
1930 and 1934 in volume 1 through 1919, 
1920, 1921, 1924, 1926, 1929 in volume 
7, suggesting that material has been com- 
piled from various years of John Mar- 
tin’s Book. 

John Martin’s big book is a conglom- 
eration of original rhymes and stories, 
puzzle pages, retold myths, legends and 
folk tales, games, songs with music, 
pages of cartoons, nature lore and sug- 
gestions for handicraft. It follows no 
discoverable plan or arrangement. There 
is neither table of contents nor index, 
and pages are unnumbered. 

Some things included are interesting 
and worth while; for example, the swan 
legend of Wells cathedral told by Flor- 
ence Choate; a song by Louise Ayres 
Garnett; the Table and the chair and 
some other poems from Lear; Dame 
Wiggins of Lee with facsimiles of the 


original woodcuts in its 1823 edition; 
some of Stevenson’s letters; and a poem 


by Charlotte Perkins Gilman. Never- 
theless, the general standard of selection 
is low. 

Much of the material is imitative, pat- 
terned unsuccessfully after Carroll, 
Brooke, Fyleman, Rossetti, Milne and 
others. 

Original stories and poems are for the 
most part decidedly poor, patronizing in 
tone (the “dear children” style), and 
very moral. This applies especially to 
those dealing with everyday life, which 
are only too clearly written with a pur- 
pose, as: “Jackie and Johnny Tooth- 
brush”; “The snarlikins”’; “The little 
millers” (teeth) that begins, “Once 
upon a time in a beautiful house called Ye 


Bodye lived . . . the Manne family .. .”; 
and others. 

There ‘are some straightforward ar- 
ticles on nature, but many are story- 
articles in which animals are personi- 
fied and which labor under baby-talk 
titles. The factual material included 
seemed free from error as far as it was 
checked. 

Myth and fairy tale suffer in retelling. 
Most of them are so modified and re- 
arranged that the vigor and beauty as 
well as the point and value of the original 
are lost. Thus, “Narcissus was a beauti- 
ful boy with a beautiful name. He had 
curly hair and starry eyes. He was 
strong and graceful. But he did not 
know how to love. He had a little play- 
mate named Echo...” In a parallel 
version of “The princess on the glass 
hill,” the youngest son, called Totts, an- 
swers the girl who seeks to turn him from 
his duty as his two brothers had been 
turned, “ ‘Naw,’ answered Totts, grab- 
bing the tail of the last colt .. ., ‘Naw, I 
have work to do.’ ” 

The pages devoted to handicraft and 
games are interesting and would be use- 
ful, for the accompanying diagrams are 
clear and the directions easy to follow; 
but the many, many drawings of “Fairy 
book people to color and paint,” pictures 
in outline labeled “blue,” “red,” “pur- 
ple,” etc., for amateur artists, dotted lines 
and directions to “write the right answer 
right here on the right” bar the books 
from library shelves at least. 

There are some of Henry Pitz’s char- 
acteristic illustrations and other occa- 
sional pictures in black and white or sil- 
houette which are good, but for the most 
part the effect is crude. Exceptions are 
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the line drawings for an Eastern fable 
paralleling the “Banyan deer,” which are 
artistically effective. There are far too 
many cartoon-like pictures. The frontis- 
pieces emphasizing books and reading are 
generally good though the accompanying 
verses lessen their effectiveness. 

The volumes are bound in red fabri- 
koid with a two inch band of gnomes, 
animals, birds and toys in blue silhouette 
at top and bottom of the cover which also 
shows a blue martin house on a pole in 
the center. 

The paper is spongy. 

The set has little to make purchase ad- 
visable and is not recommended. 


The New general encyclopedia. 
Toronto, General press distributors, 
1935. $49.50 including annual sup- 
plementary and reference service. 
New general encyclopedia is the new 

title under which the Canadian edition 

of the American educator encyclopedia is 
being marketed. According to informa- 
tion from the publisher, the old name 

Dominion educator was discontinued so 

as “to avoid any implication that this 

publication was basically a Canadian 
work.” 


Picturesque tale of progress; by Olive 
Beaupre Miller, assisted by Harry 


Neal Baum. 8v. Chicago, Book 

house for children, c1929, 1935. 

$45 ; to schools and libraries $34.65. 

This set is a reissue, with a few 
changes, of a four-volume set called My 
book of history; a picturesque tale of 
progress, which was reviewed in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletins of October 
1930, July 1932, and July 1933. 


Qi 


It may be briefly re-described here as a 
very simple outline of general history 
from the Old Stone Age to 1600 A.D., 
including the stories of Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Chaldea, Israel, Crete, Greece, 
Rome, Christianity, Byzantine empire, 
Mohammedanism, the Middle Ages, the 
Crusades, Europe from the Crusades 
through the Italian Renaissance, Marco 
Polo, Genghis Khan, Mongol conquests, 
circumnavigation of Africa, India, pre- 
historic America and the conquests of 
Mexico and Peru. It is adapted to 
average children from the sixth grade 
through junior high school. 

The text is definitely interesting though 
it suffers from more or less unevenness 
in style and in age appeal. Various 
minor inaccuracies have been reported, 
but many educators feel these to be unim- 
portant in a work for children. Myths, 
hero stories, folk tales and passages of 
translated poetry are introduced at ap- 
propriate points. 

A striking feature of the set is the 
2,000 or more illustrations in color and 
in black and white. These are largely de- 
rived from manuscripts, sculptured re- 
liefs, vase paintings and similar sources. 
Explanatory notes much enhance their 
interest and value. Some illustrations 
are imaginative, and these are less satis- 
factory, though they show apparent pains 
to employ authentic details. 

Doubling the number of volumes has 
decreased the size of each, thus making 
for greater convenience in handling. The 
binding is now light gray-green fabri- 
koid which is not so attractive as the 
dark red cloth of My book of history, but 
which will be more durable. Paper and 
typography are good. 
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The publishers state that in volume 
eight there is considerable new material 
on the mound builders. The correspond- 
ing volume of My book of history was 
not available for comparison. 

The outstanding new feature of this 
reissue is the index in each volume. The 
indexes were prepared by Miss Hanna 
Logasa and make the set very much more 
useful for school and library purposes. 
After each proper noun there is a brief 
definition which tells who or what the 
name means. Pronunciation is given, and 
there is a clear key at the beginning of 
each index. Where there is an applicable 
illustration it is noted. Dates of events 
and the lives of persons are given, as are 
the location of maps in the text. Subjects 
which are generally treated as units in 
school curricula are given in terms which 
are familiar to teachers and pupils, and 
various phases of them are given in de- 
tail. The typography of the indexes, 
including the size of type, is much im- 
proved. There is no index to the set as 
a whole. 

Four manuals for teacher use are of- 
fered at fifty cents each. These were 
prepared by Mary G. Kelty and Ruth 
R. Watson. 

The publishers state that schools and 
libraries may buy single volumes of the 
set at $4.12 per volume. 

From a public library standpoint, 4 
picturesque tale of progress is better 
adapted for reading or browsing than for 
reference work. In relation to this use, 
the price seems high considering the kind 
and actual amount of material offered. 

Recommended for schools and libraries 
which need such material and can afford 
it. 


Principal women of America, being 
the biographies of American women 
who stand pre-eminent in their 
country, 1930-31. London, Mitre 
press, 1932. 130p. leatherette, 42 
shillings. 

The publishers state that only a few 
copies of this volume (I) remain, and 
that demand will shortly put it out of 
print, so they are unable to send us a 
review copy. Volume II is still in course 
of compilation. 

Because the Committee has had in- 
quiries, it would like to review volume I. 
If some subscriber, owning a copy, will 
lend it to the Committee, a review will 
appear in a future issue of the Bulletin. 
Until then, readers are advised to defer 
purchase. 


NOTE 


The Subscription Books Bulletin has 
been indexed in the Book Review Digest 
since January 1935. The first five 
volumes of the Bulletin were indexed in 
the 1934 annual cumulation of the Di- 
gest, and numbers from January 1935 
on are being included as published. 





F apie seg is given to reprint any re- 
view in full, but not to quote any 
review in part except with the permis- 
sion of the American Library Associa- 
tion. No pronouncements made in this 
Bulletin can be considered official pro- 
nouncements of the American Library 
Association. Official pronouncements are 
made so only by formal vote of the 
Executive Board, Council, or member- 
ship of the association. Obviously no 
such action has been secured or sought 
in matters pertaining to the evaluation 
of subscription books. No opinion ex- 
pressed herein can therefore be cited as 
“an official endorsement” of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 
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